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A TRIBUTE 


A YEAR AGO THERE SAT WITH US ON THIS 
PLATFORM CAPTAIN JAMES A. BAKER, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES FROM 
1891 ON, AND PROFESSOR JOSEPH H. POUND, 
MEMBER OF THE FACULTY IN MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING SINCE 1914. WE MOURN THEIR 
PASSING, THE ONE IN FULLNESS OF YEARS, 
THE OTHER IN HIS PRIME. WE HAIL THEIR 
ACHIEVEMENTS AND WE ACKNOWLEDGE 
WITH PRIDE THEIR MANIFOLD SERVICES TO 
THIS INSTITUTION. THEY REST FROM THEIR 
LABORS. THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW THEM. 
LET US STAND A MOMENT IN SILENT TRIBUTE 
TO THEIR MEMORY. 
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II 
THE PRESENT CRISIS’ 


OW and then in the long upward struggle of the human 
N race, History has worked up to a grand climax—a 
Moment—that is, something momentous—a period fateful 
for the future. 

At such times, obscure forces, which have long been at 
work beneath the surface to produce the crisis, are recog- 
nized and known. At such times issues which have been 
perhaps only dimly perceived become crystal clear. At such 
times the consequences of past decisions and deeds have 
had time to work themselves out in history, and the results 
are written in fire and blood that all may see and under- 
stand. At such times the future of the race for an indefinite 
period is in the balance, decisions are made which determine 
its course, and properly directed effort tips the scales for 
many years for good or for evil. 

It was of such a period a century and a half ago in the 
life of France, when on the 14th of July, 1789, one of his 
nobles reported to King Louis XVI the capture of the 
Bastille and the King exclaimed, “Why, this is revolt!” 
and his friend had replied, “‘No, Sire, it is revolution !”’— 
it was of this period that Wordsworth wrote: 

Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


1Baccalaureate sermon of the twenty-seventh annual commencement of 
the Rice Institute, delivered by the Rt. Rev. William Scarlett, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Missouri, Protestant Episcopal Church, in the Court of the 
Chemistry Laboratories, at nine o’clock, Sunday morning, May 31, 1942. 
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And it was of such times in general that Jesus spoke so long 
ago: “There shall be signs in the sun and in the moon and 
in the stars, and upon the earth distress of nations with 
perplexity, . . . men’s hearts failing them for fear and 
for looking after those things which are coming upon the 
earth. . . . When these things begin to come to pass, then 
look up and lift up your heads, for your redemption draweth 
nigh.” 

And in such Moments of History ‘Doomsday is here.”’ 
The Judgment Day returns to earth. Men have to know 
where they stand. They must enter the Valley of Decision, 
come to grips with its basic issues, arrive at a conclusion, 
and stand up and be counted. Seen in the long perspective 
of the ages, these are the thrilling periods of history: “‘Bliss 
was it in that dawn to be alive.’’ And so it was, in September, 
1792, when at last the troops of the new French Republic 
repulsed the attack of the Allies, that Goethe entered in 
his diary: “‘From this place and this day dates a new epoch 
in the history of the world, and you will be able to say, ‘I 
was there.’”’ (it would be disconcerting, however, to have 
to say, “I was there, but I was wrong!”’) 

And now in this year 1942 such a Day has come again 
to earth. For where in history can one discover a time more 
fateful than this twenty-eighth year of the Second Thirty 
Years’ War of history? This is no mere boundary dispute. 
This is no struggle for the temporary advantage of one 
nation or another. This is no battle for a place in the sun, 
nor even for the ethnographic union of a people, the Ger- 
mans, since that unity had already been completed after 
Munich without battle, had they been content to let it rest 
there. The challenge today is as deep as any that history 
reveals. Now everything is in the balance. In these scales 
is being decided the direction of the future for generations. 
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In these scales is being determined what are to be the gov- 
erning ideas which shall be taught to the youth of all lands. 
In these scales is being fixed even the faith of peoples. In 
a very definite sense this is a struggle for the world’s soul. 

For now two radically different points of view, two con- 
tradictory World Views—Weltanschauungen, as the Ger- 
mans say—are in conflict: two opposite conceptions of the 
very structure of reality are at grips. One issues from the 
hard-earned experience and insights of the Race, and would 
continue its struggle along these upward lines— its long 
battle for the recognition of the dignity and significance of 
man; its bitter struggle for the freedom of the human spirit; 
its hard-won right to seek the truth and speak the truth; its 
aspirations after goodness as embodied in its codes and 
customs and humanitarian standards. And at the very heart 
of it, however we may have denied it in practice, however 
imperfectly we have as yet achieved it, is a profound rev- 
erence for the highest upreach its civilization has attained— 
all that centers around the name of Jesus Christ and that 
for which He stood and strove. 

The other World View denies all this and would reverse 
the direction of Humanity’s march. It burns books: truth 
is not Truth, but merely that which serves the purpose of 
the State. It rejects as weakness the humane code, so hardly 
achieved: ‘‘Many years ago,’’ says Professor Macneile 
Dixon, ‘when lecturing to my class, I quoted a passage from 
Marlowe’s drama Tamburlaine. In that play Babylon is 
captured and Tamburlaine orders that its citizens, bound 
hand and foot, be thrown into the city’s lake. He is asked 
what is to be done with their wives and children and answers, 


Drown them all, man, woman and child; 
Leave not a Babylonian in the town! 


The good lads in my audience were vastly amused by this 
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outburst. It was too preposterous. Such things did not hap- 
pen. Only in the fevered brains of lunatic poets did such 
monsters exist. They know better now, those boys. After 
Rotterdam’’—that deliberate, calculated mass-slaughter of 
the citizens of an undefended city—‘‘the thesis needs no 
further demonstration.””* 

This World View denies freedom, as the conquered 
peoples of Europe know full well. It denies the dignity and 
value and significance of human beings: ask the Jews of 
Europe, in their terrible and pitiable plight. It pours con- 
tempt on the best-loved figure of human history: ‘“‘Every- 
one is either a German or a Christian,” said Hitler. And 
there is a sharp dichotomy here, an “either or’: one cannot 
be both. And if we substitute the word Nazi for the word 
German—‘‘Everyone is either Nazi or Christian’’—this too 
is true. 

What one World View has found Good—truth, freedom, 
justice, the dignity of man, Christ and His values of the 
spirit, the struggle toward world unity and toward equality 
—to the other is Evil. What one has deemed the very es- 
sence of Evil—cruelty, brutality, slavery, falsehood, racial- 
ism—by the other is exalted to the level of Good. So that 
the Old Issue arises again: 

Give no heed to bondsmen masking war with peace. 

Suffer not the old King here or overseas. 

They that beg us barter—wait his yielding mood— 

Pledge the years we hold in trust—pawn our brother’s blood— 


Howso’ great their clamour, whatsoe’er their claim, 
Suffer not the old King under any name! 


All our fathers died to loose he shall bind again. 
So, once again Doomsday is here. And we have to make 


a choice. And this does not mean simply that we have to 


1And now comes Lidice! (Author’s note, June 11, 1942). 
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make a choice regarding this war. That is of course de- 
termined, fixed. The war must be prosecuted and won or 
there is no use talking of a choice. It has sometimes been 
said that wars settle nothing: never could there be a more 
fatal mistake. Once wars have started, they settle a great 
deal. The Civil War ‘“‘settled’”’ whether this land was to be 
one nation or two. And this war will “settle” which of the 
two conflicting World Views will have the opportunity to 
reshape the world in the immediate future. 

But the choice goes far beyond this. The nihilism of which 
we complain is not confined to the enemy. The line of separa- 
tion between these two World Views does not simply run 
between the belligerents, with our enemies on one side, and 
ourselves and allies on the other: the line cuts through all 
lands. And deterioration had long since set in in our world. 
By the evils which Hitler represents in an extravagant and 
grotesque form, a mirror is held before our eyes that we 
may see clearly to what a pass the sins of our own civilization 
logically lead. And it is against “the barbarian in our own 
hearts” we have to fight. “I shall fight for Man. Against 
Man’s enemies—but against myself as well.’”’? 

For if God has a controversy with His people it is be- 
cause we are all selfish men: because our main preoccupation 
is with ourselves: because our reaction to every new pro- 
posal is a personal one, “‘How will this affect me, my wealth, 
my position, my future?” rather than “How will it further 
the general good of men?”’: forgetting that once it was 
said, “He that saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life shall find it.” 

If God has a controversy with His people it is because 
there has been in our world too little concern for our 


1Antoine de Saint-Exupéry, Flight to Arras (New York: Reynal and 
Hitchcock, 1942), p. 252. 
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brotherman, too little recognition that his fate is bound 
up in ours, and ours in his, even unto the least; so that for 
years in the United States, for example, millions were al- 
lowed to experience the greatest shock that human nature 
can receive, the shock of being useless, without any great 
concern on the part of many of us: forgetting that word of 
old, ““‘We are members one of another, and if one member 
suffers, all the members suffer with it.” A plain fact of the 
last ten years is that Hitler climbed to power on the backs 
of the unemployed in Germany, and it was this frustration, 
this sense of uselessness, in millions of lives which made 
his way easy. 

If God has a controversy with His people it is because 
there has been in our world too little corporate sense; too 
little conviction of human solidarity and interdependence— 
too little conviction that the world has now become one, for 
better or for worse; that whatever happens anywhere now, 
in the end if not in the beginning happens to us: and that we 
must therefore organize our world accordingly. But lack- 
ing this, the great White Race which has a genius for or- 
ganization has not even been able to organize itself, to say 
nothing of the world, and is now slowly bleeding itself white 
in a vast civil war, while Asia lifts its head and looks about. 

If God has a controversy with His people it is because 
there has been too little recognition of our common human- 
ity, and of our common destiny, along with the colored 
peoples of the earth—the people of Ethiopia, and of India, 
of Japan and China and Thailand and Burma, our own 
Negroes: too convenient an assumption that we are not our 
brother’s keeper, no matter what suffering and death is 
rained upon other peoples. ‘‘We are only a small race,” 
said the daughter of the Emperor of Ethiopia as the Italians 
were marching in, “but I am seventeen and its leading 
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daughter, and I know, as you know, that if mankind lets 
armies and gas destroy my country and people, civilization 
will be destroyed too. We have a common cause, you and 
I.” And so in times of crisis these old skeletons of past neg- 
lect come stalking out of the closets of the world to haunt 
us and trouble our peace. It is said of one of the foremost 
world leaders that he has a curious blind spot: when he 
speaks of Humanity what he really means is the White Race 
—forgetting that it has been said, “Ye are all brethren.” 

If God has a controversy with His people it is because 
the present crisis is deeper still and touches the loss even of 
faith itself. Man has lost his former spiritual significance, 
and History is deprived of its spiritual meaning, and both 
have become simply part of an immense biological process, 
full of sound, full of fury, but signifying nothing. So that 
millions of people, especially among the young, having been 
deprived of any sense of profound meaning in life became 
easy prey to the new Barbarian who knows nothing but hate, 
to whom nothing is sacred, nothing is holy. 

And so Doomsday is here. And we have to choose. And 
the choice is quite explicit. The Russian philosopher Berd- 
yaev has said, ‘““The hour has struck when after terrible 
struggle, after an unprecedented de-Christianization of 
the world, and its passage through all the results of that 
process, Christianity will again be revealed in its pure form. 
Then it will be clear what Christianity stands for and what 
it stands against. Christianity will again become the one 
and final refuge of man. When this purifying process is 
finished it will be seen that Christianity stands for man, and 
for humanity, for the value and dignity of personality, for 
freedom, for social justice, for the Brotherhood of men 
and nations, for enlightenment and truth, for the creation 
of a new and better life. And it will be clear that only 
Christianity stands for these things.” 
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The most hopeful feature of our present situation is that 
there are multitudes of people, more I believe than ever be- 
fore in history, who under the merciless, shattering hammer 
blows of events now realize that there must be a reorienta- 
tion of our point of view, and who are prepared for the 
great changes which must take place. There is an old Polish 
proverb: “I am born not of earth but of the pain that molded 
me.” And it is out of the frightful ordeal to which our age 
has been subjected that a change has come over the thinking 
of men. At least we know now that to pursue the old paths 
is to plunge deeper, ever deeper, into disaster. After the 
last war, that almost mythical figure out of Arabian Nights, 
Lawrence of Arabia, wrote bitterly in his memoirs: ‘‘When 
we achieved and the new world dawned, the old men came 
out again and took from us our victory and remade it in 
the likeness of the former world they knew. Youth could 
win, but had not learned to keep, and was pitiably weak 
against age. We stammered that we had worked for a new 
heaven and a new earth. They thanked us kindly, and made 
their peace.” 

But now we have reached the stage where we shall have 
to discover a more profound approach to our problems, lift 
ourselves to a new level of thinking and acting if there is 
to be an end to the vicious circle. Why was Sir Stafford 
Cripps sent to India? Not simply because of his sheer 
ability, and because behind him is a record as a lawyer as 
brilliant and as exceedingly able as that of any other member 
of the British bar: but also because Sir Stafford Cripps is a 
profoundly religious man, a deeply convinced Christian 
person who could therefore be counted upon to approach 
the people of India with no sense whatever of superiority or 
condescension, but recognizing in the Indian a man and a 
brother ‘for whom also Christ died,” his equal in the sight 
of God, entitled to equal opportunity to freedom and to 
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justice and to equality of opportunity in the development 
of his gifts. And where indeed are we to find the solution 
of the color question except on such a level, where we can 
see this problem in its most universal terms—if I may dare 
to put it so, try to see this problem through the eyes of God, 
Who looks at man not in terms of the color of his skin or his 
nationality or his economic class, but sees us all as human 
souls feebly groping toward the light, each with his gifts 
and potentialities, each entitled to equal opportunity for 
self-development. On such a level an atmosphere would be 
created in which apparently insoluble problems would break 
down and become capable of solution. More books, more 
brains, more education, more science, these will not save 
this world: the world now needs Something which will lift 
us above our tensions and animosities and divisions, Some- 
thing we can all believe in and trust in common, Something 
which will bind us together and set us working together in 
a common cause. And only in God, in Whom all men live 
and move and have their being, Whose all-sustaining beauty 
runs through all and doth all unite, Whose holy will is for 
the good of all, do we find that unity of spirit which is the 
very bond of peace and common endeavor. 

And now in this year 1942 Doomsday is here. And we 
have to choose. At least we know we can no longer be 
neutral in this whole matter—half for Christ, half against 
Christ—miniature statesmen of the world, tiny Bismarcks, 
for example—a man who in his private life was a pious, 
evangelical Christian gentleman, but who deliberately saw 
to it that Christ had nothing to say about the foreign policy 
of his government, thereby accelerating the descensus averni, 
the descent into hell of the human race. And the choice has 
become quite explicit: either the pagan world which Mr. 
Hitler offers us, with its denial of those values which the 
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race has found precious, or else a world which heads more 
explicitly than ever before in Christ’s direction. 

There is a new world to be built. There is possible now 
a world worth fighting for: a unified world, a more just 
world, a more equal world. Winning the war will not of 
itself produce such a high order: but it will give us the chance 
to create such a better world. And the very severity and 
intensity and depth of the Tragedy in which we are now 
involved requires that there be a determined goal worthy 
of so greata sacrifice. There is a hymn one hears frequently 
in the Cathedrals of England, which haunts a man for days: 


Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise. 

Age after age their tragic empires rise, 

Built while they dream and in the dreaming weep; 
Would man but wake from out his haunted sleep 
Earth might be fair and all men glad and wise. 


And then the last verse: 


Peals forth in joy man’s old, undaunted cry, 
Earth shall be fair and all her folk be one! 
To such an end let us dedicate ourselves, all that we have, 
all that we are. 
WILLIAM SCARLETT. 


Ill 
COMMENCEMENT INVOCATION* 


LMIGHTY GOD, Maker of the stars, Master of the 
nations of the world, the High Incentive of all who 
stay their minds on Thee, Whose Holy Spirit is moving 
through our modern world like a mighty wind, overturning 
old institutions, forcing us to re-examine old traditions, old 
loyalties, unsettling all our solutions until they are settled 
right: Grant to us in these stirring days an adequate vision 
of Thy being and beauty, Thy holiness, Thy justice, Thy 
pity, Thy concern for man, that, touched by Thy pity and 
Thy love, we may give ourselves to Thy service. 

Grant us grace to overcome the world’s injustice, to hear 
the cries of the oppressed, to succor the needy, and to heal 
the victims of man’s inhumanity to man. Forbid us con- 
tentment of soul in the neglect of the misery of so many 
of Thy children. Grant us the moving conviction cf the 
unity of all mankind in Thee, that we may be goaded to 
organize our world accordingly. Grant us a profound sense 
of human solidarity that we may feel injustice anywhere as 
a blow at our own selves, and resent the wrongs of others 
just as bitterly as our own. We do not pray that Thou wilt 
keep us safe, but that we may be loyal to high ends at what- 
ever cost. Give us the courage resolutely to stand for the 
hard right, gladly to suffer hardships for the sake of a better 
world, fearlessly to strike a blow for human justice and for 
the freedom of the human spirit. 

1Bishop Scarlett. 
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Let Thy blessing rest upon this great Institute of learning 
and character, upon those who administer and teach, and 
upon those who learn, and especially upon these young men 
and women who today leave the quiet haven of this school 
to embark on broader seas. May a gentle breeze straight 
from the secret place of the Most High quietly fill the sails 
of their barks and set them driving toward the harbor of 
highly useful lives. 

We commend this Nation to Thy Providence. God bless 
our native land, firm may she stand through this storm and 
night. Use her and use us as the instruments of Thy pur- 
pose, for the advancement of truth and honor and good 
faith in this world, for the furtherance of human freedom 
and equality of opportunity and the brotherhood of men 
and of nations. Once again we make the Master’s prayer 
our own: Our Father, Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth. Amen. 


IV 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AND AWARDS 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I have pleasure in making on the part of the Trustees of 
the Institute the following announcements and awards: 


THE MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


From the estate of the late Mrs. Nettie S. Autrey, a life- 
time resident of Houston, the Rice Institute has received a 
cash bequest of $20,000 to be known as the Max Autrey 
Scholarship Fund, from the income of which scholarships 
are to be awarded as a memorial to the donor’s son, the late 
Max Autrey, and the students receiving such awards are 
to be designated as Max Autrey Memorial Scholarship 
students. From the income of this fund the first awards of 
three Max Autrey Memorial Scholarships, in the sum of 
$200 each, for the academic year 1942-43, will be an- 
nounced later this morning. 


THE JAMES A. BAKER AND ALICE GRAHAM BAKER BEQUEST 


By the last will and testament of the late Captain James 
A. Baker, for more than fifty years President of the Board 
of Trustees of the Institute, the Trustees have received a 
fund in excess of $60,000 to be known as the James A. 
Baker and Alice Graham Baker Bequest. The fund is to be 
kept invested by the Trustees and the income thereof “used 
in part, by the Institute, in establishing scholarships and 
fellowships, and to pay in whole or in part the salaries of 
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its professors, teachers and lecturers, and in the payment 
of annual prizes to the students to stimulate their interest 
in their work.” The first awards from the income of the 
James A. Baker and Alice Graham Baker Bequest will be 
made for the academic year 1943-44 and announced at the 
commencement exercises of 1943. These first awards will 
consist of two graduate fellowships, each bearing a stipend 


of $750. 


THE COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB FUND OF THE RICE INSTITUTE 


In January of this year the Trustees of the Institute re- 
ceived from the College Women’s Club of Houston a check 
for $5,000 for the endowment of a fund to be known as the 
College Women’s Club Fund of the Rice Institute, to be 
held in trust by the Trustees and kept invested by them. 
From the income of this fund an award is to be made an- 
nually to some woman senior at Rice whom the President 
of the Institute and his committee may select as an out- 
standing student, to be used by her in working on her mas- 
ter’s degree, either at Rice or some university of the same 
rank. The first award, in the sum of $175, of a scholarship 
from the College Women’s Club Fund will be made for the 
academic year 1943-44, and announced at the commence- 
ment exercises of 1943. 


THE CATHERINE WITHERS ROPER AND BENJAMIN E. ROPER 
: MEMORIAL FUND 


The late Mary Withers Roper has bequeathed to the Rice 
Institute the residue of her estate in a sum in excess of 
$11,000 as a memorial to her mother and father, Catharine 
Withers Roper and Benjamin E. Roper, pioneering con- 
temporaries of the Founder of this institution. Only the 
income of this fund may be expended and the principal 
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thereof is to be kept intact in the permanent endowment 
fund of the Institute. Miss Roper passed away at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-four years. She began teaching very 
early in life, and at the time of her retirement a few years 
ago she had spent an active life of sixty years in teaching 
in the schools of this vicinity. Through this memorial there 
become associated in perpetuity the family names of two 
long lives that were lived for the children of others. The 
first award from the income of the bequest of Miss Mary 
Withers Roper will be made for the academic year 1943-44. 
The award will be a graduate fellowship carrying a stipend 
of $750. 


We acknowledge gratefully several other special gifts 
received during the current academic year: 

From the Eastman Kodak Company a gift of $750 to 
the Rice Institute for one of the fellowships that company 
is awarding to the departments of chemistry of several uni- 
versities and colleges of the country for the academic year 
1942-43 ; 

From the Houston Chapter of the American Petroleum 
Institute a gift of $100 for a scholarship for the academic 
year 1942-43 available to a Junior Engineering student 
conditioned on class standing, extracurricular activities, and 
his enrollment for the fall semester of his Senior year; 

From the Semper Fidelis Club of Houston, a group of 
friends of the late Professor Stockton Axson, a further 
memorial gift of $125 for the purchase of books in the field 
of his intellectual interests; 

From the Owen Wistar Literary Society of the Institute 
the sum of $100 in continuation of a series of donations 
made for the purchase of books on American History; and 

From the Rally Club of the Institute a further gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the Library. 
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For all these generous and opportune gifts we thank God, 
take courage, and go forward. 


I have now the privilege of announcing the awards of 
scholarships for the coming academic year 1942-43, and in 
the order of the founding of the several scholarships and 
awards: 


SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED FOR 1942-43 


THE GRAHAM BAKER STUDENT 
Jess Balsor Bessinger, Jr., °43 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR THE GRAHAM BAKER 


STUDENTSHIP 

(alphabetical) 
Mary Olivia Fuller, °43 Nelson James Terrell, Jr., 
Louise Edwina Hodges, ’43 44 
Jessica Levinson, °43 Marjorie Tillman Walker, 
Katherine Anne Read, ’43 43 

THE HOHENTHAL SCHOLARS 

(alphabetical) 
Peggy Bentz, °44 Henry Charles Geller, ’44 
Patricia McAlpin Crady, Mary Clarke Jarvis, ’45 

43 Mose Allen Treadwell, Jr., 

Willard Boynton Everett, "43 


Jr., °44 


THE SCHOLAR OF THE JOHN MCKNITT ALEXANDER CHAPTER 
DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Mary Elizabeth Baxter, ’44 


THE AXSON CLUB’S ELLEN AXSON WILSON SCHOLAR 
Ann Tuck, ’43 
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THE ELIZABETH BALDWIN LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Patricia Mae Nyberg, °43 


THE PALLAS ATHENE LITERARY SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Inez Benson, °43 


THE DANIEL RIPLEY SCHOLARS 


(alphabetical) 
John Brown Mackenzie, William Delany Walker, 
ERAS Jr., 745 


THE JUNIOR ENGINEERING SCHOLAR 
James Benjamin Walker, °43 


THE EDITH RIPLEY SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 


Betty Jane Fagan, ’44 Mary Aileen Norton, ’44 
Laura Louise Peden, ’43 


THE MARY PARKER GIESEKE SCHOLAR 
Stanley F. N. Dolch, Jr., 45 


THE THOMAS AUBREY DICKSON AND PAULINE MARTIN 
DICKSON SCHOLAR 


Andrew Louis Hahn, °45 


THE FRIENDS OF RICE SCHOLARS 


(alphabetical) 
Clayton Henderson, °45 John Cabot McDonald, 
Jr., °43 


Francis Julius Shirocky, ’45 


THE CHAPMAN-BRYAN MEMORIAL SCHOLAR 
Katherine Martha Fischer, °44 
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THE LADY WASHINGTON TEXAS CENTENNIAL AWARD 
Opal Lavonne Smith, ’43 


THE AXSON CLUB’S KATIE B. HOWARD SCHOLAR 
Elizabeth Ann Anderson, ’44 


THE SAMUEL S. ASHE SCHOLAR 
Thomas Hezekiah Mott, Jr., °44 


THE ENGINEERING ALUMNI SCHOLAR 
Robert Dilworth Bonner, 43 


THE THOMAS R. FRANKLIN AND JULIA H. 
FRANKLIN SCHOLARS 


(alphabetical) 


Everett Hastings Badger, 
Jr., °43 

Henry Ernest Baumgarten, 
"43 

Gordon Lake Bushey, °43 

William Lamar Davis, 
Jr., °44 

Arthur L. Draper, ’44 

Meador Dean Francis, ’44 

Richard Colt Goodson, ’45 

George Harold Hacke, ’44 


Larry Hermes, ’44 

Kathleen Kelley, 43 

H. Raymon Livingston, 
45 

Robert Fearn Lusk, Jr., 44 

William Markham 
McCardell, °44 

Barbara Cecile Morrisey, 
"43 

June Adele Riesenberg, ’43 

Jessie Juanita Ross, ’43 


Katharine Louise Wakefield, ’44 


THE “RR”? ASSOCIATION SCHOLAR 
Robert Edward Tresch, °43 


THE PRE-MEDICAL SOCIETY SCHOLAR 
Ralph Vernon Ford, ’44 
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THE AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE SCHOLAR 
John Nesbett Leedom, ’43 


THE MAX AUTREY MEMORIAL SCHOLARS 
(alphabetical) 
Archie Hood, 43 Edwin Johnson Jennings, Jr., ’44 
Robert Henry Kyle, ’43 


THE LADY GEDDES PRIZE IN WRITING 
Andrew Louis Hahn, ’45 


THE WALTER B. SHARP FELLOW 
(The award of the Walter B. Sharp Fellowship has been 
postponed. ) 


THE SAMUEL FAIN CARTER FELLOW 
George Piranian, B.S. (Utah State) ’36, M.A. (Rice) ’41 


THE EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY FELLOW 
Warren Candler Simpson, B.A. (Rice) ’41 


THE WALSH SCHOLAR IN ARCHITECTURE 
John Sclomon Ward, Jr., ’42 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR THE WALSH 
SCHOLARSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE 
George Foster Pierce, Jr., °42 


Due to world conditions which affect the purposes for 
which they were established, no awards have been made un- 
der the Travelling Fellowship in Architecture or the Mary 
Alice Elliott Loan Fund. 


In addition to these the Institute throughout its history 
has maintained from its own funds a number of fellowships 
and assistantships in various departments. The announce- 


ment of these appointments will as usual be carried in the 
current catalogue. 


Vv 


MESSAGE TO THE CLASS 


Ladies and Gentlemen of Rice 1942: 


Almost exactly twenty-four hundred years ago, at about 
this season of the year and time of the morning, in the old, 
wooden amphitheatre, beside the rock of the Acropolis, and 
canopied only by the sunny, transparent sky of Athens, there 
was enacted for the first time, and in the presence of thou- 
sands of spectators, the Agamemnon of Aeschylus. That 
play has been characterized by competent critics as the high- 
est achievement of the human mind, and by everyone who 
has read it as a great achievement of the human mind. Its 
opening scene was an innovation in dramatic art. A watch- 
man, a common soldier, not to appear again in the play, ex- 
claims: ‘“O God! when will my toil end? Lying on the earth 
like a hound watching the nightly company of the stars, 
season after season, year after year, waiting for the signal, 
keeping myself awake with a song. . . . May God yet send 
us rest, and light the beacon flame of good news flashed 
across the night.” 

Like that sentinel in the Agamemnon we are all soldiers, 
every man and woman of us, soldiers today, whether as 
watchmen or workers: workers in munition factories, work- 
ers in shipyards, workers in transport, workers in assembly 
plants; watchmen on wings beyond the sky, watchmen on 
towers, watchmen on tanks, watchmen beneath the depths of 
the sea; watchmen and workers, morning, noon, and night, 
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day in and day out, to win this war, finally and completely, 
in the name of justice, truth, and freedom. 

But how about the other things you came here to do? 
When you came here in 1938 I urged you to start your work 
by looking further ahead. Your immediate object, I thought, 
was to begin to plan not only for four years, but for forty 
years on. The goal of the Rice Institute for you, I said, was 
to combine in the largest possible measure extensive liberal 
learning and intensive technical training. It was our hope, 
as it was the Founder’s hope, that in your preparation here 
for long and useful lives hereafter, each of you would touch 
life at most of the many points of contact the Founder’s 
bounty affords. How fully and successfully you have taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered, each of you knows 
better than I can know. 

Of a few things, however, I am sure: you have grown in 
stature, knowledge, and outlook; you have held fast to the 
steadying influences of your upbringing alike in patriotism 
and in religion; you have found high ideals, motives, and 
standards, of morals and manners and mind; and you cling 
to principles of conscience and conduct, research and dis- 
covery, that defy the corrosion of time and change. 

On the other hand, though many of you, indeed most of 
you, may have absorbed the first shock of recent stark reali- 
ties which we had already begun to anticipate in the autumn 
of 1938, nevertheless all of you have been thrown into con- 
fusion of thinking by this sudden shattering of most of your 
prospects and at least the indefinite postponement of some 
of your most cherished plans. 

But these things also I know: that the freedom we have 
given you to think and speak and argue and seek truth forti- 
fies you to fight to the bitter end for the victory of freedom; 
that leaders in this conflict will rise from your own ranks, 
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chiefly, among other reasons, because you have taught your- 
selves to lead by first teaching yourselves to follow; that 
for the entire duration of the conflict, whatever its length, 
your rights of individual mastery you will renounce to the 
mandates of your country; that under its brave and resolute 
leadership you will resort to force of arms, first because you 
and your fathers have accepted and enjoyed for years the 
protection of your country, and second because the very ex- 
istence of its institutions is challenged by aggressive force 
of enemies’ arms. And I know that, loyally and cheerfully, 
you will stand to the last man and woman of you, even unto 
death, until the rights of all men to think, to work, to wor- 
ship, and to serve their fellows be restored to humankind 
upon this planet. 

If you have heard in your hearts what I have spoken out 
of great pride and faith in you, none the less you must still 
be asking poignantly What about the forty years on? If I 
have answered that question only indirectly and inade- 
quately, here again the spirit and inspiration of this place 
may help you to an answer. Throughout these four years 
you have undergone growing pains, growing opinions, grow- 
ing plans, growing convictions. I trust that throughout your 
lives, whether long or short, you will always be undergoing 
growing pains, growing opinions, growing plans, growing 
convictions. Even in these days, I believe that above the din 
and duress of battle, whether in factory or field, on sea, or 
land, or in the air, you will continue to think and plan for 
the future. You can no more stop thinking, even in such dire 
circumstances, than you can stop breathing. You will be plan- 
ning, ever planning, that this awful business shall never re- 
cur; that by the blood of those of you who go down, and by 
the brains and brawn of those of you who return, the hard- 
won gains of the human spirit shall survive, the treasured 
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seeds of that spirit shall take root once more, and truth and 
pity, kindliness and generosity, justice and tolerance shall 
again flourish in the earth, to the glory of God, and through 
His grace, for the healing of men and nations. 

One word more. To my mind it is singularly appropriate 
that the last words you carry away with you in imperishable 
memory from this temple of truth, of whose invisible spirit 
you yourselves are the visible presence, should have been 
borne on the voice yesterday and this morning of a minister 
of mercy, whose eloquence and wisdom have challenged, 
lifted, and re-enforced our determination to strive increas- 
ingly and unceasingly for a fairer, better, wiser, and brighter 
world for all God’s creatures, all the sons and daughters of 
men, after this war. 

Your predecessors from 1916 to 1941 we sent on their 
way under an ancient injunction twice used in the Iliads of 
Homer—the charge of Hippolochus to Glaucus, his son, 
the charge of Peleus to Achilles, his son. Even so today, 
with high hopes and all the solicitude of affection, we send 
you forth under that same Homeric rubic, 


To be brave. To win renown, 
To stand the first in worth as in command, 
To add new honours to your native land, 
Before your eyes your mighty sires to place, 
And emulate the glories of our race, 


and charge you of 1942, as at the training camp I charged 
your forerunners of 1917, in lines of the late Sir Henry 


Newbolt, 


To set the Cause above renown, 
To love the game beyond the prize, 
To honour, while you strike him down, 
The foe that comes with fearless eyes; 
To count the life of battle good, 
And dear the land that gave you birth, 
And dearer yet the brotherhood 
That binds the brave of all the earth. 


VI 
CONFERRING OF DEGREES IN COURSE 


HE Rice Institute has never conferred an honorary 
degree. The degrees about to be conferred are earned 
degrees. These degrees are awarded by authority of the 
State of Texas given to the Trustees. They are conferred on 
recommendation of the Faculty, and in the procedure the 
Secretary of the Faculty will introduce the candidates, the 
Bursar will act as marshal, the hoods will be invested by the 
Dean, and the diplomas received from the Registrar. 
Under the accelerated programme induced by the na- 
tional emergency, many members of this class, on completion 
of the requirements for their respective degrees, have al- 
ready been inducted into war service and are unable to return 
for this ceremony. They are granted their degrees at this 
time in absentia. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


John Curthbert Abell, Jr. Sam Houston Brock, 
William Lawrence Asper with distinction, in absentia 
Hoyt Vernon Baird Edward Victor Brown, Jr. 
Lee Bell, with distinction James Montgomery Brown 
Margaret Louise Bickley Mischa Caplan 
Marguerite Anadine Bock, George West Carlson 

with honors in English Ninfa Cavazos 
Dorothy Jean Boudreaux O. L. Colley, Jr. 
John Emerson Boyd, Jr. Frank Elliott Cook 
Carolyn Sturdivant Bremer, Hazel Earle Cooksey, 


with distinction with honors in French 
Gerald Averitt Brewer Charles William Daeschner, Jr. 
J. W. Britain, in absentia Demaris Eleanor DeLange 
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Frances Wootters Denman 
Gerard August Dobelman 
Mary Frances Dunnam 
Hazel Wilma Dupre, 
with distinction 
Kenneth Martin Earle 
John Pier Eben 
Harry Carlos Ellison 
Reta Wagner Elrod 
Florence Annah English 
Su Lu Evans 
Aubrey Meyer Farb, 
with distinction 
Helen Dorothy Forsman 
Anna Louise Fox, 
with distinction 
Robert Bevis Frazier 
Bettie Jeanne Fulshear 
Charles Milton Gaitz 
Albert Benjamin Gerland 
James Othniel Good, Jr. 
in absentia 
Mayer Bear Goren, 
with honors in Chemistry 
Arlene Granfors 
John Alexander Graves, III, 
with honors in English 
Martha Elizabeth Gregg 
Marion Joseph Greve, 
with honors in Biology 
Dorothy Dell Hall, 
with distinction 
Julian Warren Harmon, Jr. 
Margaret Ruby Harrington 
James Colwell Harris, 
with honors in Physics 
Leroy Clarance Harris 
William Joseph Heard 
Oscar Newton Hibler, Jr. 
Dorothy Ruth Holland 
Elizabeth Margaret Holliday 
Janice Clara Howard 
Mary Elizabeth Hubert 
Moody Stone Jackson, Jr. 
William Jacobe 


Edrie House Jenkins, in absentia 


Louise Barker Jesup 
Emily Fariss Joekel 
Mary Fae Jones 
Richard Burges Jones 
Laurence Cecil Judd 
Dexter Adolph Jung, Jr. 
Doris Rothstein Kahn 
Robert John Kegg 
Loy Eldon Kidson 
Florence Rosalie Kless 
Anne Elizabeth Knapp 
Robert Edwin Knox, Jr. 
Nat Wetzel Krahl, 
with distinction 
Joseph David Krakower 
Sylvia Odem Landrum 
Robert Maitland La Prade, 
in absentia 
Frederick Cecil Lawrence 
Erin Patricia Long 
John William Luker, Jr. 
Coralie Durno McConnell, 
with distinction 
Joseph Horton McConnell 
Rosemary McKinney 
Antoinette Teresa Maida 
Evelyn Louise Marquart, 
with distinction 
Roberta Doris Meyerson 
William Mitchell Mlinar 
Caleb Lockhart Morris, Jr. 
Clinton Frank Morse 
Eugenia Maude Morse 
Wilma May Mowery 
Gwendolyn Cribbs Murphree 
Natalie Vlora Myers 
Charles Ernest Myres, in absentia 
Franklin Roy Navarro 
Patrick James Nicholson 
Manro Turnbull Oberwetter, 
in absentia 
Robyn Moncrief Oldham 
Josephine Lucille Parks 
Edd Lee Payne 
Frank Terry Peerman, Jr. 
Vivian Frances Pennington 
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George Foster Pierce, Jr. 
Nell Kerr Poole 
Marjorie Elizabeth Potter 
Mary Jo Pressly 
Ruth Proctor, with distinction 
Ann Elizabeth Quin 
Joyce Elaine Rowell 
Betty Ruth Rupley 
Albert Jerome Russell 
Robert Cunningham Rutledge 
Richard Everett Scheurich 
Margaret Turner Schroeder 
Israel Herman Schuleman 
Linus George Sharpe, in absentia 
June Elizabeth Siegert 
Raymond Hamilton Skaggs, 
with honors in Biology 
William Calvin Smellage 
Mary Louise Smith, 
with honors in Biology 
Wirt Wilsey Smith 


Kathryn Marie Stansbury 
Ben Ervin Stone 
Myer Stumer 
Howard Edward Taylor, 
with honors in Mathematics 
Robert Jermain Terrill 
Milton Irvin Tobian, 
with distinction 
Aline Leonie van Meldert, 
with distinction 
John Solomon Ward, Jr. 
Lucy Ann Webster, 
with honors in Biology 
Leota Mae Wheeler 
Pady Sue Whitcomb 
Ruth Carolyn Whitson 
Ruth Moore Willbern 
Bernard Israel Wise 
Robert Gross Wommack 
Gloria Maxine Wood 
Earl Wylie 


Harold Yellin 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 


James Robertson Anderson, Jr. 
Reader Gene Anderson, 
in absentia 
Allen Homer Blair 
Glenn Morgan Blouin, 
in absentia 
Walter Wildee Bolton, Jr. 
Joseph Sebastian Bottler, Jr. 
James William Casten 
George Yee Chan, in absentia 
John Julyan Clemens 
Frederic Bard Elliott, in absentia 
Robert Elwyn Fariss 
David Edwin Farnsworth 
Robert Philip Feser, in absentia 
De Witt Ratliffe Gayle, Jr. 
in absentia 
Walter Ernest Gebser 
George Hoffmeister, Jr. 
in absentia 
Maurice Guinn Koneman, 
with distinction 


Arthur Lawler, Jr. in absentia 
David Simon Lefkovits 
Thomas Hudson McNeill, Jr. 
in absentia 
Burton Leroy Mobley 
John Hutchins Moragné 
Ernest Musslewhite, Jr. 
in absentia 
Sidney Nachlas 
Kelly Bruce Reed 
Alfred Douglas Reichle, 
with distinction 
John Thomas Sanders, III, 
in absentia 
Frank Fisher Simons, in absentia 
Ben Wathen Smith, Jr. 
Harry David Smith, in absentia 
Ralph Donald Stafford, 
in absentia 
Lewis Stanford Taylor 
in absentia 
Paul Brown Wright, in absentia 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 


Robert Erwin Bickel, in absentia 
John Claude Britton, in absentia 
Charles Alexander Coddou, 


in absentia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 


Norvil Arnold Baker, in absentia 
John Leslie Boyer, in absentia 
James Painter Chudleigh 
Francis Albert Collins, Jr., 
in absentia 
Patrick Conley, in absentia 
Lloyd Kenady Davis, in absentia 
Eugene Mack Friedl, in absentia 
Manfred Melvin Haertig, 
in absentia 
Thomas Milford Kinzy, 
in absentia 
David John Knowles, in absentia 
Jennings Alvin Massingill, with 
distinction, in absentia 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 


Edward Will Ahlrich, in absentia 
Robert John Baldwin 
Charles Owen Bartley 
Larkin LaFayette Blake, Jr. 
Richard Ralph Bloss, Jr., 
in absentia 
Harry Kale Brill, Jr. 
John Roger Cratin, Jr. 
John Fuller Dillard, Jr., 
in absentia 
Raymond Glander 
Warren Clyde Green, in absentia 
Otto Benjamin Hander 
Philip Hoyt Hardy, in absentia 
Neal Barton Heaps 
Robert Emmett Houlihan, 
in absentia 
William Martin Koch, in absentia 


Robert Otis Wynn, in absentia 


James Groesbeck Coman, II, 
in absentia 
Floyd Myron Johnson, Jr., 


in absentia 


Lloyd Jean Money, with 
distinction, in absentia 
William McQuaig O’Connor, 
in absentia 
James Primrose Palmer 
John B. Parchman, in absentia 
Beuhring William Pike 
Pickens Caldwell Pinkerton, Jr. 
Clarence Lester Saunders, 
in absentia 
Henry William Valentine, Jr., 
in absentia 


Thomas Norman Whitaker 


Edward Knowles Lane, Jr., 
in absentia 
Frank Donald Leigh 
Stanley Earl Liljestrand 
Richard Powers Lucas, in absentia 
Amos Osborne Marsh, Jr. 
James Howard Park, III, 
in absentia 
Joseph Ben Sparkman, Jr., 
in absentia 
Rudolph Carl Steinhoff, Jr. 
Oscar Lyle Wainwright, Jr., 
in absentia 
Frederick William Werth, Jr., 
in absentia 
Benjamin Joshua Williams, Jr. 
James DeWitt Wyant, 


with distinction 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Quentin Keith Barrow 
James Edward Deal 

Arthur Crook Goforth 
Placido Anthony Gomez, Jr. 
Robert Paul Kinney 

Clyde Calvin McDougle 
Paul Cowley Murphy 
William Stancil Norton 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 


Charles Soon Chan 
Hugh Ernest Gragg 
Dorothy Holmes 
Edward Burnett Mayo 


Chester LeRoy Palmer 

Joseph Doyle Price 

Jack Rhea Rodgers 

Mitchell Olen’ Sadler 

Bert Dale Selman, in absentia 
Frank Buck Sloan, Jr., in absentia 
Gaston Whitlock Zander, II 


IN ARCHITECTURE 


Guernsey Aaron Palmer, Jr. 
George Houston Smart 
Walter Stout Symonds, Jr. 
Herschel Rutherford Winslett 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
William David Van Vorst 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Hugh Daniel Brunk 
Robert Narvaez Little, Jr. 
Andrew Forest Muir 
Bernece Imogene Neilan 


Wolfgang Joseph Thron, 
in absentia 

Thomas Percy Wier, Jr. 

Carl Ray Woodring 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


Nat Huyler Marsh 


Donald Vincent Moore 


Hugh Taylor Richards 


BENEDICTION? 


GOD, Inspirer of the world’s joy, Bearer of the 
O world’s pain, make us proud that we live in this day 
of high tragedy and that we have inherited the world’s 
burden. Deliver us from the luxury of cheap melancholy, 
and at the heart of all our problems and all our troubles 
let unconquerable courage and gladness dwell. And now 
may the peace and strength and beauty of God abide in 
your hearts, to steady your minds and quicken your wills 
to do His will, now and evermore. Amen. 


1Bishop Scarlett. 
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RICE INSTITUTE 
EXERCISES 
of the 
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ANNUAL COMMENCEMENT 


Yow 


BACCALAUREATE SERMON 
Sunday, May 31st 


COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES 
Monday, June rst 


1942 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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PROGRAMME 


SUNDAY, MAY 31st, 9 a. M. 


CourT OF THE CHEMISTRY LABORATORIES 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Sermon... 02. c. obs 32 oe An ee ere eee “The Present Crisis,” 
By Tue Rr. Rev. Witxtam Scartett, D.D., LL.D., 


Bishop of Missouri, Protestant Episcopal Church 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 


MONDAY, JUNE Ist, 9 a. Mm. 


CourT OF THE CHEMIsTRY LABORATORIES 
Academic Procession. 
Veni Creator Spiritus. 
Lord of All Being, Throned Afar. 
Invocation. 

O God, Our Help in Ages Past. 
Announcements and Awards. 
Conferring of Degrees in Course. 
Hundredth Psalm and America. 
Benediction. 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS 


1. Veni, Creator Spiritus, 2. Da gaudiorum praemia, 
Mentes tuorum visita, Da gratiorum munera, 
Imple superna gratia Dissolve litis vincula, 
Quae tu creasti, pectora. Adstringe pacis foedera. 


3. Sit laus Patri cum Filio, 
Sancto simul Paraclito, 
Nobisque mittat Filius, 
Charisma Sancti Spiritus. Amen. 


@ 
LORD OF ALL BEING, THRONED AFAR 
_1. Lord of all being; throned afar, 3. Our midnight is Thy smile withdrawn; 

Thy glory flames from sun and star; Our noontide is Thy gracious dawn; 
Centre and soul of every sphere, Our rainbow arch, Thy mercy’s sign; 
Yet to each loving heart how near! All, save the clouds of sin, are Thine. 

2. Sun of our life, Thy quickening ray 4. Lord of all life, below, above, 
Sheds on our path the glow of day; Whose light is truth, Whose warmth is love 
Star of our hope, Thy softened light Before Thy ever-blazing throne 
Cheers the long watches of the night. We ask no lustre of our own. 


5. Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame. 


La) 
O GOD, OUR HELP IN AGES PAST 
1. O God, our help in ages past, 4. A thousand ages in Thy sight 
Our hope for years to come, Are like an evening gone; 
Cur shelter from the stormy blast, Short as the watch that ends the night 
And our eternal home: Before the rising sun. 
2. Under the shadow of Thy throne 5. Time, like an ever-rolling stream, 
Thy saints have dwelt secure; Bears all its sons away; 
Sufficient is Thy arm alone, They fly, forgotten, as a dream 
And our defense is sure. Dies at the opening day. 
3. Before the hills in order stood, 6. O God, our help in ages past, 
Or earth received her frame, Our hope for years to come, 
From everlasting Thou art God, Be Thou our guide while life shall last, 
To endless years the same. And our eternal home. 


TE  — 
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THE ONE HUNDREDTH PSALM 


1. All people that on earth do dwell, 3. O, enter then His gates with praise, 
Sing to the Lord with cheerful voice: Approach with joy His courts unto; 
Him serve with fear, His praise forth tell, Praise, laud, and bless His Name always, 
Come ye before Him and rejoice. For it is seemly so to do. 
2. Know that the Lord is God indeed; 4. For why? the Lord our God is good, 
Without our aid He did us make: His mercy is forever sure; 
We are His flock, He doth us feed, His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And for His sheep He doth us take. And shall from age to age endure. 
S 
AMERICA 
1. My country, ’tis of thee, 3. Let music swell the breeze, 
Sweet land of liberty, And ring from all the trees 
Of thee I sing: Sweet freedom’s song: 
Land where my fathers died, Let mortal tongues awake; 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, Let all that breathe partake; 
From every mountain side Let rocks their silence break, 
Let freedom ring. The sound prolong. 
2. My native country, thee, 4. Our fathers’ God, to Thee, 
Land of the noble free, Author of liberty, 
Thy name I love: To Thee we sing: 
I love thy rocks and rills, Long may our land be bright 
Thy woods and templed hills; With freedom’s holy light; 
My heart with rapture thrills, Protect us by Thy might, 
Like that above. Great God, our King. 
wea 
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